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The Discourses in the Fourth Gospel 

Professor W. Soltau discusses the dis- 
courses in the Fourth Gospel in the recent 
number of Zeitschrift fiir die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft. He raises two main 
questions: first, Was Ignatius acquainted 
with the Fourth Gospel? and, second, 
What is the synoptic basis for the Johannine 
discourses ? He finds the dogmatic attitude 
of Ignatius and the ideas which he expresses 
to be closely related to those which we know 
in the Fourth Gospel. The link between 
Ignatius and John is to be found in the 
Pauline letters (I Thessalonians, Galatians, 
I and II Corinthians, Romans, and Philip- 
pians), which were generally known by 
ioo a.d., and which were, incidentally, in 
the hands of Ignatius. But Ignatius has 
not used the Pauline writing as a standard 
(Ricktscknur) in matters of faith, as he 
has followed Paul in his Christology, but 
not in his doctrine of justification. Of the 
" Deuteropauline " literature he (Ignatius) 
has employed only Ephesians. His use of 
Paul is confined to memory citations 
(eritmerungsmassiger Benutzung), formally 
related expressions (formeller Verwandschaft 
des Ausdruckes) , and bare echoes of thought 
and general similarity of vocabulary. 
There are about thirty-five cases of repeated 
thoughts and about twenty-two of similar 
vocabulary. The majority of uses are 
those of memory, taken especially from 
I Corinthians. There is also strong prob- 
ability that Ignatius was acquainted with 
Romans and Philippians at first hand. 

So far as his relation to John is concerned, 
the results are somewhat more certain. 
There is a general resemblance in vocabu- 
lary, as the following table shows: 

John Ignatius 

6:33 (Bread of God) cf. Eph., 5 
16: 11 (Prince of this world) Eph., 17, 19 
15:18 (Hatred of this world) Rom., 3,3 



There are also general references to 
Christ as Life (Smyrn., 4), and to the Logos 
as Creator of the world. Such literary re- 
semblances, however, are not enough to 
establish any close relation between Ignatius 
and the discourses in John. But we can 
assert that Ignatius knew and used a docu- 
ment which so far as its contents and 
formulae are concerned has the greatest 
similarity to the discourses in the Gospel of 
John. That is, he knew a collection of 
speeches which later were taken up into 
the Fourth Gospel, but he did not know the 
Fourth Gospel itself. This collection of dis- 
courses developed the peculiar Christology 
of the Pauline views, and had its home in 
Antioch. 

When we consider the second question, 
What is the origin and value of the sources 
of the discourses in the Fourth Gospel ? we 
must answer that they are based upon the 
Synoptic Gospels. This development is 
shown in another table: 

John Synoptics 

5 : 10-47 is based upon Matt. 2 5 :3 1 ff . 
6:32-63" " " Matt. 26: 26 f.; 

cf. I Cor. II: 23 f. 
10:1-8 " " " Matt.i8:i2; 

Luke 15:3 f. 
Chaps. 14-17 are based 

upon Matt. 20: 1 ff. 

and so on. 

All the discourses are homiletical expres- 
sions with many features peculiar to the 
preacher. Chaps. 14-17, however, are not 
single compositions based upon old tradi- 
tions (16:16-33 may be an exception). 
They reflect the later period of opposition 
and persecution, and the teachings regard- 
ing the sending of the Paraclete are intended 
to strengthen the church during the time 
of trial. These chapters were not inserted 
into the Fourth Gospel until the second 
century. 
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The Angels of Paganism 

Professor Franz Cumont, in the Revue de 
Phistoire des religions, says regarding the 
angels of paganism, On a recent monument 
discovered in the ruins of Sarmizegetusa, in 
Dacia, a brief dedication is made to the 
Eternal God, Juno, and the Angels. The 
Eternal God is the solar Baal of Syria, and 
Juno, the queen of the heavens, is associated 
with him as consort, but who are the angels ? 
Evidently they are not of Jewish nor Chris- 
tian origin. But do we find them in pagan- 
ism? In an inscription found at Ostia, 
which dates 177-180, Hadad of Baalbek, or 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus, bears the title "An- 
gel." By comparing this inscription with 
those found in Baalbek the conclusion has 
been drawn that the Baal of Heliopolis was 
called an "Angel." On some monuments 
he is represented as an eagle, carrying in 
his talons the wand of Hermes. This wand 
is the symbol of Hermes as Psychopompos. 
This comparison has led to the further con- 
clusion that the "Angels" of paganism are 
the conductors of soul to the lands of the 
blest (que les anges du paganisme sont en 
effet regardes comme les conducteurs des 
ames). The Syrian troops carried the wor- 
ship of angels with them wherever they 
went, and this accounts for the existence of 
the monuments in Dacia and other parts 
of the Roman Empire. 

The Battle of Armageddon 

There is an impulsive tendency, thinks 
Rev. Paul Sperry in the New Church Review, 
in considering the Book of Revelation, to 
identify the present great scourge of war 
which is sweeping over the nations of Europe 
with the battle of Armageddon referred to 
in the Book of Revelation. Such a tendency 
is both right and wrong. It is right in so far 
as it recognizes that the issues at stake are 
essentially those of Armageddon, but to 
limit the application thereto is to fall into 
error. The battle of Armageddon has been 
in progress for one hundred and fifty years, 



and is still going on. It began with the last 
judgment in 1757, and has advanced in 
various stages ever since. Since 1757, how- 
ever, the predominant motives of the war 
have been different, as the forces of evil 
are now on the defensive, and individual 
and social freedom has been gaining steadily. 
The history of the last one hundred and 
fifty years has been foreshadowed in the 
Book of Revelation (chaps. 15-17). The 
Apocalypse, however, is concerned most 
directly with teEing of the changes in the 
unseen world, the struggles and victories 
which affect spiritual beings, and it leaves 
us to the uncertainties of inference in recog- 
nizing the resultant struggles and victories 
in the plane of natural interests. The out- 
come is still in suspense. "This battle of 
Armageddon has been in process since the 
last judgment, along many lines — military, 
diplomatic, industrial, economical, and 
ecclesiastical — and the outward victory is 
not yet complete in any one field." There 
are, however, signs of promise. 

A New Paraphrase of Galatians 

Bernard H. Tower, M.A., late head- 
master of Lansing College, gives us a new 
paraphrase for St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians, in the Expositor for March. He 
thus paraphrases the momentous change in 
Paul's experience, which is often described 
as his conversion to Christianity (1 : 15-17) : 
"And then when the moment came when 
it pleased God, who from the day of my 
birth had selected me to fulfil His purpose, 
and through His grace made me feel this 
vocation, when God, I say, chose to give 
me the clear and living inner conviction 
about His Son, in order that I might declare 
His honor among the heathen," etc. His 
experience under the Law and "in Christ" 
is thus pictured (2:19, 20): "Why it was 
my experience of the Law that made mere 
law become a dead thing to me, and drove 
me to God for real Life. This I found in 
sharing the Death of Christ, His Death 
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and His Life also. The Spirit of the living 
Christ verily lives in me. As for my human 
life, it is now lived not under law, but under 
faith, the Christ-faith, conscious depend- 
ence on that strong Son of God, Who in 
his immortal love made Himself a willing 
offering for my sake." 

What life under the law involved is 
shown in 3 : 13, 14: "It is from this shadow 
of dismal failure and the curse that is linked 
with Law, that Christ has come to deliver 
us: and he accomplished this by 'somehow' 
taking the curse on Himself to help us; for 
one of the Law's curses was directed on such 
as die a death like His — that death He 
endured, in order that the world might 
receive a blessing; in order that Faith, cen- 
tered on Him, Christ Jesus, should bring to 
all the world, irrespective of the Law, the 
blessing given to Abraham because of faith, 
in order, that is to say, that on all who put 
their trust in His Son, God should bestow 
the promised blessing of His Spirit." 

Mystery God and Olympian God 

Mystery god and Olympian god is the 
subject that engrosses the attention of 
Professor George Plympton Adams in the 
Harvard Theologial Review for April. He 
maintains that an active school of writers 
has held and developed the thesis that reli- 
gion is a deposit of social experience. A 
whole system of metaphysics is concealed 
within their interpretation of religious 
phenomena. With this the writer will not 
deal, but contents himself with that phase 
of the philosophical and religious problem 
which concerns the nature and significance 
of the contrast between mystery god and 
Olympian god. 

A central feature of the religion of the 
mystery god is that it is a felt participation 
of the individual in a collective conscious- 
ness which is super-individual, yet con- 
tinuous with the individual consciousness. 
"Everything which primitive man does and 
thinks .... is charged with and rendered 



potent and awe-inspiring by this one per- 
vasive and continuous power." Again, this 
felt continuum of life and force is not merely 
the bond which unites man to man in a 
common group life; it unites man to nature 
so that both man and nature participate in 
one common life. This felt participation 
breeds a "mystic identity" between objects. 
"Objects can be at once themselves and 
other than themselves." Thus man's social 
experience, his collective emotions, and 
representations have at the outset more 
than human significance; they are cosmic 
and metaphysical in their scope and 
intent. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes said 
that the Olympians are "intellectual con- 
ceptions merely, things of thought bearing 
but slight relation to the life lived." On 
this understanding of their origin the mys- 
tery god is contrasted with the Olympian 
god in five respects: 

1. The Olympians emerge only when all 
sacredness and divinity are excluded from 
nature. The deity shifts from a nature god 
to a human-nature god. 

2. The Olympians cease to be either the 
symbols or the projections of a group soul. 
They are no longer a many-in-one, but 
solely individuals. 

3. The Olympians cease to perform the 
function of the older divinities, and demand 
instead that honor and service be rendered 
to them as superior personalities. The 
Olympian, "instead of being himself a sacra- 
ment, demands a sacrifice." 

4. The mystery god not only lived and 
worked for his worshipers, but he died for 
them as well. But the Olympian is im- 
mortal. He holds aloof from the pains and 
penalties of life. 

5. The Olympian god develops from an 
attitude of "contemplation"; the mystery 
god from an attitude of " felt participation." 
At best the Olympians are objects of art, of 
aesthetic enjoyment; mere "artist's dreams 
and ideals." 
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But are the motives that contribute to 
the development of contemplation, of re- 
moteness, and to the subsequent decay of 
immediate participation traitors to the genu- 
ine religious impulse? Are they to be 
deplored as of purely negative and destruc- 
tive influence upon the religious life? Or 
do they contribute anything of positive 
worth to religion? The inherent religious 
quality and worth of contemplation as well 
as of participation must be admitted. The 
remoteness of man and gods which contem- 
plation signifies is part of the necessary 
accompaniment of that process whereby 
man learns the idea of the good and the 
ideal and goal of his destiny. The moral 
process is involved in this distinction. 
Moral consciousness emerges only in view 
of contemplation. The development of the 
Olympian tradition was not an "intellectual 
backwater," but a necessary part of religion, 
contributing something of worth to the 
whole process. The Olympians remain as 
"the symbols of eternity and calm in a 
transient and troubled world." 

Luke's Account of the Journey 
of Jesus 

"Der sogennante Reisebericht im Lukas- 
evangelium" is the subject of Professor 
Belser's continuation studies in the Gospel 
of Luke in the current Theologische Quartal- 
schrift. What does Luke mean by "the 
days that he should be received up"? In 
the New Testament the verb avaXafifidveaOai 
usually denotes Jesus' assumption into 
heaven (Acts 1:2, n, 22; Mark 16:19; 
I Tim. 3: 10), and that is its meaning here. 
It is sometimes thought that Luke from 9:51 
on has given us a report of the last journey 
to Jerusalem to suffer death, but such a 
report does not begin till i8:3r (=Matt. 
20: 17; Mark 10:32). It is rather the first 
indication of a visit of Jesus to the Jewish 
capital to observe the Feast of Dedication. 
Luke surpasses both Matthew and Mark 
in this respect and shows himself the pre- 



cursor of John, who follows his report of 
the visit of Jesus to the Feast of Tabernacles 
(7 : 1 ff .) with a short reference to the Lord's 
sojourn in Jerusalem at the Feast of Dedi- 
cation (10:22 ff.). 

The account of Luke (9:51 — 10:42) 
denotes a somewhat leisurely journey accom- 
panied by a great company {begleitet von 
grosserer Gesellschaft) , with headquarters at 
Bethany, and marked by the sending out of 
the Seventy (10:1 ff.), and does not fit the 
account of the Fourth Gospel regarding the 
journey to the Feast of Tabernacles (John 
7:10, "secretly"), nor the occasion of 
the Passover (John, 12:1 ff.), when other 
events were forward in Bethany than those 
described in Luke 10:38-42. It can only 
be compatible then with the visit to Jeru- 
salem at the Feast of Dedication (John 
10:22). 

The repetition of the prophecy concern- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem in Luke 
i3 : 34. 35 and Matt. 23:37, 38 and other 
related events does not give us any pause, 
since Matthew and Luke refer to different 
times and places, Luke placing the predic- 
tion eight days before the Feast of Dedica- 
tion in a place in Perea, December 782 
a.u.c., and Matthew on the 12th of Nisan, 
783, in Jerusalem. 

"The Second Commandment" 

In the June number of the Expositor Dr. 
J. E. McFadyen, of Glasgow, has an article 
on the Second Commandment as a proof 
that Moses did not write the Decalogue. 
This is one of a series of articles by the same 
author on the general subject of "The 
Mosaic Authorship of the Decalogue," and 
he takes this present subject as the crux of 
the whole matter, his conclusion being that 
the authorship is not affected by this com- 
mandment. 

The prohibition of image-worship is in 
such conflict with later usage as to make it 
seem impossible that it should date back to 
Moses. The significant fact is that image- 
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worship was practiced by the champions of 
JHWH-worship. This difficulty has driven 
Kautzsch to raise the question whether there 
was another commandment in the place of 
this one, or whether, as Eerdmans suggests, 
Moses promulgated seven instead of ten 
commandments. 

The chief facts irreconcilable with Mosaic 
authorship are: the use of the ephod, the 
teraphim, calf-worship, and serpent-worship, 
all of which persisted down to late times. 
Hos. 3:4 suggests their persistence down to 
at least the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. The ephod was approved by such 
a JHWH- worshiper as David (I Sam. 23:9; 
30:7). He finds an oracle from JHWH pos- 
sible only when the priest brings out the 
ephod. Gideon makes an ephod of gold, 
which he had taken from the Midianites 
(Judg. 8:26f.). In the P document the 
ephod appears to be a priest's garment 
(Exod. 28:6-8; 39:2-5). It is thought to 
have been a priestly garment of oracular 
value, worn by the priest when consulting 
the oracle. The Urim and Thummim may 
have been two stones in the shape of dice or 
in the form of tablets and of different colors 
(I Sam. 14:41 [LXX]). The ephod with 
Urim and Thummim attached was in use in 
David's time. In Deut. 33 : 8 the Urim and 
Thummim are in possession of the tribe of 
Levi who received their consecration at the 
hand of Moses himself (Exod. 32:25-29). 

If the ephod was never an image, then it 
is not inconsistent with the idea of Mosaic 
authorship. 

Was the teraphim an image? Two 
things stand out clearly with reference to 
the teraphim: (1) They were known and 
used beyond the confines of Israel, as is 
shown by the story of David (E) and 
Laban (Gen. 31:19; 35:24), and they were 
familiar also in Babylon (Ezek. 21 : 26). (2) 



They were used in connection with divi- 
nation and oracles. In Ezek. 21:26 Nebu- 
chadnezzar consults the teraphim. 

The word "teraphim" occurs in two 
anecdotes, both of which have to do with 
deception, namely, in the story of Jacob and 
Laban (Gen. 31:19, chap. 34), and in the 
story of Michal's ruse to save David by 
putting the teraphim in the bed to deceive 
the emissaries of Saul. In this case it is 
said to have had the form of a man 
and to have been a household god (I Sam. 
10:13). 

From the story of Exod. 34: 20-35, where 
Moses is said to wear a veil when communi- 
cating with JHWH, it has been supposed 
that the teraphim connected with this veil 
formed a mask, and that when the priest put 
on this mask and the ephod (garment) he 
was invested with the power of the god 
whose priest he was. 

More fatal than the ephod and teraphim 
was calf-worship, which persisted in North- 
ern Israel as long as the kingdom endured, 
and was undoubtedly intended to be JHWH- 
worship. Jeroboam may have felt that he 
was establishing the more primitive type of 
JHWH-worship when he established calf- 
worship in Israel. It is declared that the 
priesthood of this sanctuary traced its 
priesthood back to a grandson of Moses 
(Judg. 18:30). But the author of this 
article thinks that this is not destructive of 
his theory, for Moses himself was a Semite, 
and while he arose far above his times, yet 
he took with him many of the beliefs of his 
day. Considering these forms of worship as 
persisting from earlier ages, the author be- 
lieves that it is not inconceivable that Moses 
looked upon them with a degree of tolera- 
tion. He thinks that the Second Com- 
mandment does not disprove the Mosaic 
authorship of the Decalogue. 



